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which told us that prisoners were still passing, though
we did next see them.
When our horses had a little recovered their wind
we went on again, but for some time only at a walk,
partly to rest our horses, partly to enable our followers
to overtake us. None came. Our party was now reduced
to Dillawar Khan, whom I regarded as one of ourselves,
the two guides, and a lad who, when we galloped on at the
hut, happened to be in front. As we rode on I inquired
of Dillawar Khan what had alarmed him that he started
off so suddenly. Mr. Joyce answered for him, by asking
me if I had not noticed the saddle of the horse before
the hut door. Dillawar Khan had served in the army.
He had recognised the saddle as that of our regular
cavalry, and knew thereby that the men inside the hut
were troopers of the mutineer regiments. The presence
of these troopers showed that we had got within the lines
of the rebel army. We consulted what we should do.- The
guides proposed that we should retrace our steps, and
endeavour to get back to Muttra, but that was simple
madness. At all hazards I felt we must advance, and in
this Dillawar agreed. We decided to keep well under
the shade of the avenue, and if seen and challenged to
represent ourselves as horsemen of the King of Delhi.
We presently came to a village. We passed it un-
noticed, but beyond the village the avenue ceased for a
space. As we came out of the shade we must have been
observed. A trooper galloped suddenly up from the
side, placed himself in the middle of the road, and de-
manded who we were. From his confident manner we
made sure that he had comrades near. In this emergency
Dillawar Khan showed great presence of mind. Without-
a moment's hesitation he dashed forward, called to us to
do the same, shouting out to the trooper that we were